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Elementary Problem Fall Term 1960-1961 


EMERSON MEMORIAL PRIZE 


$150 prize made possible through the legacy of 
William Emerson to the NIAE. 


FROZEN JAZZ 


Competition Regulations 


Design solution must be completed in any ten (10) consecutive days between 
September 12, 1960 and January 9, 1961. 


Contestant must qualify for the grade of work for which he submits an entry. 


An entry fee of $2.50 is required for each design entered for judging. This fee 
must be received on or before the date the entries are due at the Institute office. 


Each entry shall represent the work of only one student; and only one solution 
to a problem may be submitted by any one student. 


Entries must be identified in a space 2” x 4” in the lower right-hand corner on 
the face of each sheet by printing legibly: a) full name and address of com- 
petitor; b) name of school, atelier, or supervisor; c) grade and title of the com- 
petition. A space 8” x 10” for jury comments, if desired, may be provided in 
the upper right-hand corner. 


All parts of any entry must be uniform in size not exceeding 30” x 40”; tech- 
nique or presentation is optional unless otherwise called for in a program. 


All plans to be similarly oriented. 
Entries must be sent prepaid upon completion. They will be returned collect. 


Notice of shipment shall be mailed to the NIAE giving date and express receipt 
number (if any) ; in duplicate on a separate list for each problem, an alphabetical 
listing of the names of entrants with the number of pieces comprising each entry. 
(The duplicate list will be returned with notation of outcome immediately fol- 
lowing the judging.) 


Announcement of awards will be made promptly after each judgment. Complete 
report of judgment together with photographs of premiated designs will be 
published in the BULLETIN of the NIAE, as soon after the judgment as the 
material can be prepared. BULLETIN subscription rate is $25 for the school 
year with photographs (approximately 100 prints); without photographs the 
rate is $2. Photographs or reports of current problems may be purchased singly 
at $1 per report or print. 


Additional copies of program may be purchased at $1 for a single copy; $8 for 
10 copies; $20 for 30 copies. 


Address all correspondence and shipments to National Institute for Architectural 
Education, 115 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Circular of information for 1960-1961 will be mailed on request. 
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Elementary Problem Fall Term 1960-1961 


FROZEN JAZZ 


EMERSON MEMORIAL PRIZE 


Prize of $150 made possible through the legacy 
of William Emerson to the NIAE. 


Architecture has often been referred to as “Frozen 
Music.” 


Jazz is considered one of the few original forms of 
American Culture. 


There are many critics of American Architecture who 
feel that the repeating “one-one” insistant rythm of 
proportion of most of our present buildings is a terrible 
bore. They hope that American Architecture can emu- 
late the rythms and improvisations of the beat of orig- 
inal Jazz music to create an interesting and exciting 
art form. 


A group of public spirited Jazz enthusiasts in one of 
the suburban towns near a moderate sized city have 
located a level one and three-quarter acre (250 ft. x 
300 ft.) plot of ground bordering on a densely wooded 
and precipitously steep area upon which it will be 
otherwise uneconomical to build. They have raised suf- 
ficient funds to buy this acreage and to enclose and 
landscape it, and to build on it a Band Shell and small 
Pavilion which can be imaginatively designed to signify 
“Frozen Jazz.” 


They propose to organize performances of small Jazz 
ensembles of three to seven musicians who will play in 
the spirit of the “Jam Session,” to small audiences of 
Jazz enthusiasts. 


A portion of the plot will be graded to form a natural 
lawn amphitheater. The band shell is to be perched at 
the edge of the precipice. 
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In addition there is to be a small enclosed Pavilion 
which will serve as manager’s office, comfort station, and 
will also have facilities for the sale of cold and hot 
drinks, records and sheet music. It will also include 
storage room for musician’s chairs, stands, instruments, 
rentable air cushions for audience seating. 


It is the design of this amphitheatre, Shell and Pavi- 
lion, the landscaping of the plot, including the lighting 
and outlets for a low level sound distribution system, 
which is the subject of this probem. 


REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Plot 250 ft. x 300 ft. with one side only on an ac- 
cess road. 


2. Amphitheatre 6400 sq. ft. 

3. Band Shell 300 sq. ft. 

4. Pavilion 600 sq. ft. 

5. Parking for 80 cars within the property. 


REQUIRED: 


Plot plan showing structures, landscaping and com- 
plete plot development at 1/16” scale. 


Two sections perpendicular to each other thru entire 


plot at 1/16” scale. 
Perspective in color at as large a scale as possible. 


Presentation to be on one 30” x 40” board or two 


20” x 30” boards. 
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Intermediate Problem Fall Term 1960-1961 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD PRIZE 


The Architectural Record Magazine is offering $100 to be 
distributed at the discretion of the Jury for this problem. 


A LIVING MEMORIAL TO JULES VERNE 


Competition Regulations 


Design solution must be completed in any ten (10) consecutive days between 


September 12, 1960 and January 9, 1961. 


Contestant must qualify for the grade of work for which he submits an entry. 


An entry fee of $2.50 is required for each design entered for judging. This fee 
must be received on or before the date the entries are due at the Institute office. 


Each entry shall represent the work of only one student; and only one solution 
to a problem may be submitted by any one student. 


Entries must be identified in a space 2” x 4” in the lower right-hand corner on 
the face of each sheet by printing legibly: a) full name and address of com- 
petitor; b) name of school, atelier, or supervisor; c) grade and title of the com- 
petition. A space 8” x 10” for jury comments, if desired, may be provided in 
the upper right-hand corner. 


All parts of any entry must be uniform in size not exceeding 30” x 40”; tech- 
nique or presentation is optional unless otherwise called for in a program. 


All plans to be similarly oriented. 
Entries must be sent prepaid upon completion. They will be returned collect. 


Notice of shipment shall be mailed to the NIAE giving date and express receipt 
number (if any) ; in duplicate on a separate list for each problem, an alphabetical 
listing of the names of entrants with the number of pieces comprising each entry. 
(The duplicate list will be returned with notation of outcome immediately fol- 
lowing the judging.) 


Announcement of awards will be made promptly after each judgment. Complete 
report of judgment together with photographs of premiated designs will be 
published in the BULLETIN of the NIAEF, as soon after the judgment as the 
material can be prepared. BULLETIN subscription rate is $25 for the school 
year with photographs (approximately 100 prints); without photographs the 
rate is $2. Photographs or reports of current problems may be purchased singly 
at $1 per report or print. 


Additional copies of program may be purchased at $1 for a single copy; $8 for 
10 copies; $20 for 30 copies. 


Address all correspondence and shipments to National Institute for Architectural 
Education, 115 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Circular of information for 1960-1961 will be mailed on request. 


Intermediate Problem Fall Term 1960-1961 


A LIVING MEMORIAL TO JULES VERNE 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD PRIZE 


$100 has been made available by the Architectural Record 
magazine to be distributed at the discretion of the Jury. 


A very wealthy industrialist leaves an endowment of 
$2,000,000, plus a building fund of $1,000,000, plus a 
piece of property on which a living memorial to Jules 
Verne is to be constructed. The income from the $2,- 
000,000 endowment is to be used to operate and main- 
tain the memorial. His will also provided a basic philo- 
sophical program, namely: “Jules Verne as a writer 
foretold many of the inventions and scientific advance- 
ments that are now commonplace, and may be evident 
in the near future. This living memorial is to house 
not only the written works of Jules Verne but is also to 
provide areas or spaces for discussion of those ideas and 


inventions he foretold in the various scientific fields. 


PROBLEM 


How to create this into architectural forms is the ob- 


ject of this problem, and is left entirely to the discre- 
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tion of the student. The total built area is not to ex- 
ceed 25,000 sq. ft. The property for this memorial is 
located on a highway about 300 feet south of a main 
east/west expressway. The piece of property is a square 
320 feet by 320 feet with one side on a small lake and 
the highway is on the opposite side. Parking areas are 
adjacent and not part of this program. 


REQUIRED: 


1. Site plan, floor plans and main elevation at 1/16” 


scale. 
2. Diagrammatic section at 1/16” scale. 
3. Perspective at as large a scale as possible. 
Use of color is optional. 


Presentation on 30 x 40 inch board or two 20 x 30 
inch boards. 


115 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 


Advanced Problem Fall Term 1960-1961 


THREE - DAY WEEKEND EXERCISE 


KENNETH M. MURCHISON PRIZE 


Created by Society of Beaux-Aris Architects in 
1939-40 in memory of Kenneth M. Murchison. 


First Prize $200 Second Prize $100 


A HUB FOR A GALACTIC WORLD 


Competition Regulations 


Design solution must be completed over any 3-day weekend between September 
12, 1960 and January 9, 1961. 


Contestant must qualify for the grade of work for which he submits an entry. 


An entry fee of $2.50 is required for each design entered for judging. This fee 
must be received on or before the date the entries are due at the Institute office. 


Each entry shall represent the work of only one student; and only one solution 
to a problem may be submitted by any one student. 


Entries must be identified in a space 2” x 4” in the lower right-hand corner on 
the face of each sheet by printing legibly: a) full name and address of com- 
petitor; b) name of school, atelier, or supervisor; c) grade and title of the com- 
petition. A space 8” x 10” for jury comments, if desired, may be provided in 
the upper right-hand corner. 


All parts of any entry must be uniform in size not exceeding 30” x 40”; tech- 
nique or presentation is optional unless otherwise called for in a program. 


All plans to be similarly oriented. 
Entries must be sent prepaid upon completion. They will be returned collect. 


Notice of shipment shall be mailed to the NIAE giving date and express receipt 
number (if any) ; in duplicate on a separate list for each problem, an alphabetical 
listing of the names of entrants with the number of pieces comprising each entry. 
(The duplicate list will be returned with notation of outcome immediately fol- 
lowing the judging.) 


Announcement of awards will be made promptly after each judgment. Complete 
report of judgment together with photographs of premiated designs will be 
published in the BULLETIN of the NIAE, as soon after the judgment as the 
material can be prepared. BULLETIN subscription rate is $25 for the school 
year with photographs (approximately 100 prints); without photographs the 
rate is $2. Photographs or reports of current problems may be purchased singly 
at $1 per report or print. 


Additional copies of program may be purchased at $1 for a single copy; $8 for 
10 copies; $20 for 30 copies. 


Address all correspondence and shipments to National Institute for Architectural 
Education, 115 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Circular of information for 1960-1961 will be mailed on request. 


A HUB FOR A GALACTIC WORLD 


KENNETH M. MURCHISON PRIZE 


Created by Society of Beaux-Arts Architects in 
1939-40 in memory of Kenneth M. Murchison. 


First Prize $200 Second Prize $100 


The time is 115 A.H. (After Hiroshima, year 2020). 
The place is New Earth, the third planet of the Alpha 
Centuria System. A Galactic architectural competition 
has been announced. A Galactric Hub is to be estab- 
lished on Seti I, of the Andromeda Group. 


The civilization of Earth has spread throughout the 
galaxy, on all the earth type planets and the loose fede- 
ration which had existed has been consolidated into a 
galactic federation. The Galactic Congress at their last 
meeting designated Seti I, the small earth type planet 
to be the Hub of the Galactic Federation because it 
operates on the perfect calendar of 360 days in a year, 
12 equal months, 6 day week, a 25 hour day, based on 
8 hours of work, 8 hours of recreation and 9 hours of 
sleep. 


Seti I, has a radius of 700 miles, with a circumference 
of 4,400 miles at the equator. It has two land masses 


which cover about 50% of the surface. These land | 


masses are located on opposite sides of the planet at 
the equator, and are joined by a small neck of land. 
Oceans and noxth and south pole ice caps occupy the 
other 50% of the surface. One chain of mountains runs 
parallel to the equator on both land masses. The planet 
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Advanced Problem 
THREE - DAY WEEKEND EXERCISE 


rotates once in 25 hours and has 16 hours of daylight 
and 9 hours of night. The temperature of ‘the land 
masses remains between 16° centigrade (60.8°F.) and 
27° centigrade (80.6°F.) throughout the year. It is al- 
ways either clear or sunny or overcast during the day, 
as it so happens ‘that on this particular planet it rains 
only at night. The two land masses are designated as 
Alpha and Beta. 


Beta has the highest mountains, where there is always 
snow and at the same time the valleys and lower areas 
are beautifully wooded and have harbors and beaches, 
therefore Beta is being reserved as the recreation area 


for this Hub. © 


Alpha, on the other hand, has a large plateau which 
is approximately 5 by 6 miles and is 800 feet above sea 
level. This joins another plateau of the same size but is 
only 400 feet above sea level. This lower plateau will 
be used as the main spaceport for the planet, and the 
upper plateau is where the Hub will be located. This 
competition is to design the Hub of the Galactic Federa- 
tion on approximately a square mile area (4000 ft. by 
6000 ft.) of this plateau. 


115 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 


Fall Term 1960-1961 


REQUIREMENTS 


A. The Main Galactic Federation Forum. This is to 
seat 4,000 delegates. The presiding officers, president, 
vice president, 2nd vice president, 3rd vice president, 
and the ten (10) chairmen of the various federation 
groups are to be positioned in a place of importance 
within the forum. However, with the advancement of 
electronics it is possible for the presiding officers not to 
be physically present but to be present by means of the 
3-dimensional television. 


B. Secretariat. The main office building of the Galac- 
tic Hub adjoins the Forum. It will consist of office space, 
conference rooms, libraries, restaurants, computer 
rooms, etc. requiring a total area of 800,000 sq. ft. 


C. Federation Buildings: On the site will be located 
ten office buildings, each of which will house the staff 
and the delegates of one of the federations. Each of 
these buildings will require an area of approximately 
80,000 sq. ft. consisting of headquarters office space, 
housing accommodations, a restaurant, entertainment 
facilities, etc. 


D. Galactic Reception Building: This is a relaxation 
and reception building for visitors, delegates, and vari- 
ous important dignitaries, which can be separated or 
joined to the Secretariat or Forum or both. This build- 
ing is to contain a large reception hall of 80,000 sq. ft., 
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a dining room of 40,000 sq. ft., kitchen, terrace dining 
area for 800 people and bar for 200 people, main en- 
trance lobby, art gallery and library, ete. 


E. Communication Building: This will house the 
main computers, two and three dimensional television, 
radio, printing presses, and all other types of commu- 
nication for the entire Hub. The broadcasting towers 
are not part of the problem as they will be located at 
the north and south poles. 


F. General Information: The entire planet will have 
only robot air taxis and moving sidewalks. The robot 
air taxis will be located on landing strips 50 feet wide 
and 100 feet long adjacent to the moving sidewalks at 
intervals of 1000 feet within the plateaux and at half- 
mile intervals throughout the remaining land masses. 
The Hub area should have approach lanes, sidewalks, 
robot air taxis, small pavilions of various types, open- 
air theaters, meeting plazas, parks, fountains, pools, etc. 


REQUIRED DRAWINGS: 


1. Plot plan at the scale of 200 feet to the inch. 

2. A perspective at the largest scale possible. 

3. Small perspectives of any areas which help explain 
the project. 


Presentation on one 30 x 40 inch board or two 20 x 


30 inch boards. 


115 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 
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mol TERM 1960-1961 ELEMENTARY PROBLEM 


OZEN JAZZ 


IERSON MEMORIAL PRIZE 


O F A WARD 


me Y January 24, 1961 


eph Judge 
let Lefferts, Jr. 


Eleanor Pepper 
Patrick Raspante Benjamin Schlanger 


RTICIPANTS - 54 entries 
ric. & Mech. College of Texas 

rth Dakota State University 
lahoma State University 


University of Illinois, Urbana 
University of Notre Dame 
Unaffiliated - New York City 


VARDS 
st Mention Placed Ist - Prize $150 - K. Hamburger, Oklahoma State University 
st Mention Placed 2nd - - §. Millington, Oklahoma State University 
‘st Mention Placed 3rd - G. McKenzie, Oklahoma State University 
‘st Mention Placed 4th - D. B. Fisher, Oklahoma State University 
‘st Mention Placed 5th - J. Gibson, Oklahoma State University 
‘st Mention - J. L. Chang, Oklahoma State University 
- C. Landow, University of Illinois 
- T. A. McCormick, University of Illinois 
- N. G. Searlatis, University of Illinois 
- W. T. Thompson, University of Illinois 
‘PRODUCTIONS 


K. Hamburger, Oklahoma State University - Emerson Memorial Prize 


S. Millington, Oklahoma State University 
G. McKenzie, Oklahoma State University 
D. B. Fisher, Oklahoma State University 


J. Gibson, Oklahoma State University 


PORT OF THE JURY 


3 success or failure of any project depends upon a 
1 integrated and workable site plan which reflects 
overall concept of the designer. The Elementary 
1 problem, ''Frozen Jazz", offered a unique oppor- 
ity for a fresh stimulating approach. ''Jazz is con- 
ered one of the few original forms of American 


ture.'"' The project consisted of four basic elements: 


phitheatre, band shell, pavilion and parking. There 
fe many interesting submissions of merit. Of the 
entries submitted over half were held by the jury for 
ther consideration. Where elimination occurred, it 
3 largely due to failure to develop an overall inte- 
ited scheme. 


BY GILLET LEFFERTS, JR. 


In this respect a number of entries failed to utilize 
the parking to assist them in creating an atmosphere 
of excitement and informality. The result was an 
unrealistic "sea of asphalt" at one end of the site. 

A spirit of excitement and informality were qualities 
that the jury was receptive to as representative of 
the jazz age; an excitement and imagination without 
complications; an informality with due regard to 
integration. Several entries provided abstract forms 
or tortuous modes of entry in an endeavor to reflect 
this spirit of excitement and the unexpected, but 
which were so complicated and extreme that they 
were ultimately distracted from the prime objective 
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of cresting a place for listening to jazz. The element 
of "practicality" was often by-passed for the sensa- 
tional. The jury looked favorably upon those schemes 
which provided a variety of listening attitudes and 
locations. Several had parking arrangements which 
afforded listening from the seclusion of one's car. 


The jury was pleased to find several interpretations 
of an "amphitheatre". 
interpretation of a fan-shaped space gently sloping to 
the apex or band shell. Others reversed the slope or 


The winning entry by K. Hamburger of Oklahoma Stat) 
University presented a well organized and integrated | 
site plan with a controlled logical progression from | 
parking to pavilion to amphitheatre to band shell. In| 
the opinion of the jury Mr. Hamburger's solution was) 
informal and imaginative without complications or | 
distractions. It was practical. The several other 1s 
Mentions Placed and First Mentions had one or more) 


Many accepted the conventional of these same elements, but to a lesser degree. 


introduced a variety of different levels, thus reflecting The technique and maturity of graphic presentations | 


the "unexpected" in today's jazz. 
an "amphitheatre-in-the -round". 


Still others created 
(This introduced a 


problem of acoustics.) Several created spaces where- 
in the listeners could approach the musicians from all 


angles in both a horizontal as well as vertical plane. 
The ultimate was created when individuals could re- 
treat under the band shell. It was at this point that 
logic and practicality gave way to over-complication 
and distraction. 
Many submissions failed to indicate lighting and sound 
distribution systems. 
ing to the detriment of the overall cohesiveness of the 
scheme. 


"FUNCTION, FORM, AND 


The following talk was delivered by Mr. Trivigno 
at Columbia University, Avery Hall, on Alumni Day 
February 13, 1961. 


Mr. Pat Trivigno is a graduate of Columbia University with M A Degree, 
Foundation Grant to pursue study of painting; and has worked in Rome and Florence. 


been exhibited widely. 


Something does not sit well when I hear artists, and 
architects, say that they do this or that because it 
represents the spirit of our age. Or, it is or is not 
contemporary! But what is the spirit of our age, or 
any age? How do we know it? One may conjure a 
vision of a painter, or architect, sitting in the soli- 
tude of his workroom, keenly anxious to be a man of 
his period. His pencil or brush is poised for action, 
but he holds back awhile to muse upon the spirit of 
his time. Is it an Atomic Age, a Neurotic Age, per- 
haps a Space or Sputnik Age, or probably a Collective 
or Democracy vs. Marxist Epoch...? With the 
sheer weight of these pomposities, and cliches hov- 
ering over him, it is a wonder his pencil can move. 


With a genuine passion to be timely, contemporary, 
something else more than likely happens. Our artist, 
needing identity, for some reason becomes irresist- 
ably drawn to a painting, or a design, of a colleague 
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Imagination is not in itself sufficient. 


Others overdeveloped the light- 


MEANING" 


In New York he is represented by the Jacques Seligmann Gallery. At present 
Mr. Trivigno is Professor of Art at Tulane University. 


f 


varied widely among the entries. Although judgment 
of draftsmanship and rendering eo does not 
determine a winning scheme, one's ability to express. 
clearly and concisely one's ideas IS a necessary part 
of any presentation. A jury cannot be expected to | 
exhaust itself "looking for'' the solution, a condition 
that occurred in several instances among the sub- 
missions of the "Frozen Jazz" program. Neatness 
and clarity are elements that must be mastered, 
whether in school projects or realistic commercial 
enterprises. ''To sell the jury'' should be no less 
a prerequisite than "to sell the client". 


| 
PAT TRIVIGNO | 


He was awarded a Carnegie 
His work has 


seen the week before. The powers that know stampe( 
it with the credentials of being contemporary. That | 
this given work might be done by an artist of growi 
renown and success cannot but reinforce that irresisi 
ability. This sequence of cues generating other cues” 
we of course recognize as a fact of life. But this 
image of an avante-garde march, resolutely break- ~ 
ing new ground on its way to ever greater heights of © 
evolution, sometimes is jolted by some backfire. 
Forms reminiscent of a hundred or even a thousand © 
years ago become proclaimed as contemporary. As ~ 
soon as you feel you know an age 'it isn't’. ; 


‘Undoubtedly the culprits of this thinking were the i 


German scholars of the past century with their talent 
to invent concepts. Inevitably when scanning a rica 
of literature on art, we run across a word such as © 
"zeitgeist" - the spirit of an age. Or perhaps other 
more formidable jargon such as (continued on page 
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oo. TERM, 1960 - 1961 


— INTERMEDIATE 


PROBLEM 


i 


LIVING MEMORIAL TO JULES VERNE 


CHITECTURAL RECORD PRIZE 


oR Y OF A WARD 
orge Beiers 
seph J. Caponnetto 
en Congdon 


Sidney L. Katz 
Paul Lampl 
Hugh N. Romney 


\RTICIPANTS - 36 entries 


rth Dakota State University 
lahoma State University 
ode Island School of Design 


VARDS 


“st Mention Placed 1st - ist Prize $50 - 
‘st Mention Placed 2nd - 2nd Prize $30 - 
-st Mention Placed 3rd - 3rd Prize $20 - 
‘st Mention Placed 4th - 
‘st Mention Placed 5th - 


‘st Mention - 


Se ees ese 


:PRODUCTIONS 


R. L. Wright, Oklahoma State University - 1st Prize 


- January 24, 1961 
J. Kellum Smith, Jr. 


University of Illinois, Urbana 
University of Notre Dame 


L. Wright, Oklahoma State University 
W. Brunken, Oklahoma State University 
L. Wilcoxson, Oklahoma State University 
. Mason, Oklahoma State University 
Wooldridge, Oklahoma State University 


R. Anderson, Oklahoma State University 
Hirniak, Oklahoma State University 
Daukantas, University of Illinois 


A. W. Brunken, Oklahoma State University - 2nd Prize 


J. L. Wilcoxson, Oklahoma State University - 3rd Prize 


H. Manson, Oklahoma State University 


0 D. Wooldridge, Oklahoma State University 


iPOR T OF THE 


is problem above all required an imaginative approach 
| most entries showed this quality. 


> three elements sea, land, and space were ingeni- 
ly brought into many of the designs. The jury noted, 
vever, that while it is difficult for a group working 
ether not to influence one another, there did appear 
some cases to be a marked sameness of design a- 
ngst groups from the same school. 


2 presentation was generally good. Some, as usual, 
themselves out of the competition by poor and in- 
‘quate presentation. Many, however, did not explain 
at each drawing was and the viewpoint of the perspec- 


JURY - BY GEORGE BEIERS 


tive was often obscure. This is a serious short- 
coming when one considers that this type of draw- 
ing is meant for laymen clients and yet these 
drawings were not clear to a group of practicing 
architects. 


The winning design by R. Wright of Oklahoma 
State University was imaginative and showed ex- 
cellent handling of the architectural elements. 
The proportions were good and the decorative 
murals well fitted into the building. 


A. Brunken's design placed second, of Oklahoma 
State University, was a very close runner-up. 


- 
. 
a 
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The elevations were very free but in the opinion of 
some of the jury did not relate to the plan as well as 
could be expected. In spite of this some jurors con- 
sidered its soaring quality as best expressing the re- 
quirements of the problem. 

Third prize winner J. L. Wilcoxson, Oklahoma State 
University, used an original sculptural center for his 
design which in the opinion of the writer was delight- 
fully light and well conceived architecturally. 


H. L. Mason placed fourth for his design which was 
good but showed weakness in joining two elements. 


D. G. Wooldridge, K. R. Anderson and T. Hirniak 
all of Oklahoma State University and V. Daukantas 
of the University of Illinois all received recognition. 


The success of Oklahoma State University should not 
pass unnoticed. It is not the first or second time 
and a successful challenger would be welcome to 
intensify the competition. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS HERE! 


1. "A Repetitive Refreshment Stand for World Fair 
Grounds"', a competition offered by the Committee of 
Stainless Steel Producers, American Iron and Steel 
Institute with prizes of $800, $600, and $400. 


2. "Exhibit Building at the 1964 New York World's 
Fair" competition offered by the Tile Council of Am. 
for two scholarships of $500 each. 


3. "U.S. Pavilion for the World's Fair'' a competi- 
tion for a scholarship of $500 and privilege of com- 
peting in final competition for the 1962 Lloyd Warren 
Fellowship, 49th Paris Prize in Architecture, $5000. 
Two scholarships will be »warded. 


4. Thesis Award - a $1000 Summer Foreign Travel 
Fellowship will be given to the 1961 Thesis selected 
from submissions for award. 


5. First and Second Year Design students have an 
opportunity to compete in following national awards: 
a) "A Sculptural Climber for a Children's Zoo" for 
Oswald Hoepfner Memorial Prize of $100. 


b) "A Conceptorium for the Allied Arts" for the 
Atelier Hirons Alumni Prize of $200. 


Porticipation is open to all draftsmen, graduates 

since 1958 and students of architecture in competi- 
tions #1, 2, 3; other competitions to those who are 
in the respective categories. Competitions 1,2 and 
5 are executed in any ten consecutive days prior to 


April 23, competition 3 in any three consecutive days. 
(continued in next column) 
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NIAE COMPETITIONS AT OKLAHOMA 


The NIAE is happy to publish a letter received from 
F. Cuthbert Salmon, Head, School of Architecture 
and Applied Art of Oklahoma State University, out- 
lining their procedure with respect to our problems. 


We would be very happy to receive similar letters 
from other schools and universities relating to their 
methods of approaching our competitions. 


"We discussed the problem of time spent by students 
from various schools on the NIAE ten-day problems. 
Although I believe the Oklahoma State students may 
spend more time on their design problems than stu- 
dents at other institutions, this is due largely to the 
physical situation that is provided for them. Obvious- 
ly a student who commutes, or an architectural schoo 
which closes its building early in the evening does not 
permit the student to spend as many hours on design 
as our students do. All our students are residents 
on the campus and the drafting rooms are open 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. Thus the opportunity to 
work on design is always present providing other ob- 
ligations or distractions do not occur. 


In addition to design, our students take a full load of 
course work, and during a ten-day problem some of 
their other courses may suffer. Many of the students 
also work part time to augment their income. In fact, 
in the recent judgment the two prize winning students 
in the intermediate class were both part time student 
assistants and were required to spend 18 hours a 
week as student assistants. 


I mention these points as I may have given the im- 
pression in talking that our students can spend the 
whole day on design. This, of course, is not the 
case except on weekends. We do, however, provide 
the physical situation and the atmosphere for a stu- 
dent to put in more time than the class period as- 
signed to design. There is no obligation to put in 
extra time, but as we operate on a competitive char- 
ette basis this is frequently done. 


Also, I believe our students are taught to express 
themselves graphically in an early stage in our de- 
sign course sequence. By the time they are senior 
students they are much more facile in this phase of 
design than might otherwise be the case. 


We would be pleased to see a better representation 
of schools of architecture in the NIAE competitive 
problems. Any revision in the scheduling of prob- 
lems that would make this possible would be agree- 
able to all of us at Oklahoma State University." 


St., New York 16, N.Y. Request must be accompan~ 
ied by registration fee of $2.50, and starting date. 
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ae TERM 1960-1961 


HUB FOR A GALACTIC WORLD 


INNETH M. MURCHISON PRIZES 


oR Y¥ OF AW A RD 


ileb Hornbostel 
artin Beck 


John J. Brady 
Lathrop Douglass 


ARTICIPANTS - 46 entries 


lahoma State University 
nnsylvania State University 
att Institute 


WARDS 


rst Mention Placed 1st - 1st Prize $200 - 
rst Mention Placed 2nd - 2nd Prize $100 - 
rst Mention Placed 3rd - 
rst Mention Placed 4th - 
rst Mention Placed 5th - 


ADVANCED 


PROBLEM 


- January 24, 1961 


Jose A. Fernandez 


University of Notre Dame 
Unaffiliated: _ 
New York City 


R. D. Wilkins, Oklahoma State University 

N. Babulewich, Pratt Institute 

C. E. Barb, Jr., Pennsylvania State University 
D. F. Welles, Oklahoma State University 

W. J. Nevins, Oklahoma State University 


rst Mention - 


I. Pauksis, Pratt Institute 


- B. Steinberg, New York, N.Y. 


“PRODUCTIONS 


11 R. D. Wilkins, Oklahoma State University - 1st Prize 
4 N. Babulewich, Pratt Institute - 2nd Prize 

13 C. E. Barb, Jr., Pennsylvania State University 

[4 D. F. Welles, Oklahoma State University 

[5 W. J. Nevins, Oklahoma State University 


Zeon TT OF RHE JURY - 


e imaginative, untrammeled, and frankly unrealis- 
“aspect of the program was the key to the Jury's 
proach to judging the forty-six submissions for this 
ovocative three-day problem. In view of this ap- 
oach therefore, the jury set up certain criteria and 
ch project was previewed in accordance therewith. 


e criteria adopted were: 

Imagination - As the entire program was highly 
aginative, it was thought that imagination was per- 
ps the most important of the criteria and that any 
abject to be eligible for consideration must show a 
asonable degree of this ingredient. 


Grasp of the problem - Life on another planet 
uld of necessity involve peculiar conditions, and 


q 
hl 


BY LATHROP DOUGLASS 


it was therefore thought the student should show his 
training by indicating an understanding of some of 
the implications of the site such as its lower gravity, 
possible atmospheric problems, etc. (All this in 
spite of the program's rather inexplicable indication 
of an atmosphere of equable temperature on so small 
a planet. ) 


It should also be mentioned that the Jury felt unani- 
mously that such details of the program as the ex- 
actly specified building areas for instance, were 
undoubtedly included in the program togive general 
guidance and were not intended to be in any way re- 
strictive or an important aspect of the solution. It 
was felt that the student with judgment would instinc- 


tively feel the same way. 
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3. Presentation - In view of this imaginative and 
"wide open" approach, and the fact that there was 
little actual planning to be accomplished, the Jury 
agreed that effective presentation was essential. 


4, Quality of Design - By the nature of the program, 


judgment on the design would have to be made large- 
ly on the basic principles of proportion, scale and 
appropriateness. 


5. Avoidance of today's design cliches - There was 


a complete unanimity of feeling amongst the Jurors 
that the design cliches of this era, when such were 


included for the sake of design effect only, were com- 


pletely unacceptable for this unknown future era ona 
different planet and under completely different socio- 
logical and physical conditions. On the other hand, 
structural forms for instance, being timeless in 
principle even if presently a cliche, were considered 
perfectly acceptable if appropriate and especially if 
the low gravity and other conditions were taken into 
account. 


Comments on individual premiated designs: 


First Mention Placed ist and 1st Prize of $200:- 
R. D. Wilkins, Oklahoma State University; excep- 
tional imagination, good grasp of the problem, fine 
presentation, adequate design. 


First Mention Placed 2nd and 2nd Prize of $100:- 
N. Babulewich, Pratt Institute; all elements placed 
under a single enormous roof. Idea commended as 
practical due to low gravity, and sensible because of 
resulting protection from unknown but possible ad- 
verse conditions. Beautiful presentation. Structural 
concept considered timeless despite current popu- 
larity. 


First Mention Placed 3rd - C. E. Barb, Jr. Penn- 
sylvania State University: A well planned, logical, 
inspiring development. Jury agreed that symmetry 
and orderly planning were completely acceptable and 
desirable regardless of the future date and another 
planet. Submission showed proper recognition of 
the general concepts of the progam. 


First Mention Placed 4th - D. F. Welles, Oklahoma 
State University: Development of site, though not in 
strict accordance with the program was very imagin- 
ative, and the use of water gave a logical reason for 
raising the complex of buildings into the air. Plan 
was interesting. Presentation was excellent. Weak- 
est point was the sphere whose appearance did not 
seem to bring out the promise of the plan. 


First Mention Placed 5th - W. J. Nevins, Oklahoma 
State University: A beautiful presentation with fine 
imagination but a little too illogical. Perhaps too 
much in the category of science fiction illustrations 
and not enough feeling for the basic architectural 
design concept that such a building group should have. 


First Mention - B. Steinberg, New York City: This 
concept was one of the most intriguing of the entire 
group and occupied much of the Jury's time. The 
idea of the apparently floating rings of offices as 
indicated by the plan was considered to be a very 
imaginative solution. Regrettably the concept was 
marred by the section which showed huge supports 
that seemed out of scale and character. Also the 
design of the typical federation buildings was not in 
any way up to the plan concept. A beautiful presen- 
tation. 


First Mention - J.Pauksis, Pratt Institute: Interest- 
ing idea with imaginative and a grasp of the problem. 
A good logical plan but in general this project was 
not sufficiently developed to justify consideration 
for a prize. 


GLYIPPSITE 


Glyippsite is strong, permanent, fireproof (8 hour 
rating), transparent, translucent or opaque, resist- 
ant to all common acids, bases and alkalines, and it 
also has 9000 ratings for high-frequency, thermal 
insulation and acoustical treatments, It is manu- 
factured by the Pougastelle process and is available 
in an almost unlimited range of colors. It is im- 
portant to note that the Pougastelle process, named ~ 
after its inventors, is a patented process which pro- 
duces Glyippsite in tremendous quantities. The pro- 
cess is the out-growth of atomic energy research and 
utilizes: water; air, which is warmed; and large 
quantities of cosmic ray produced natural electrons 
and protons; plus a few nuclei developed from 

0, 00276 ozs. of an isotope of helium. The process 
is too complicated and technical to be explained, but 
we have been fortunate to obtain permission to re- 
produce the actual flow chart of the process, see 
accompanying illustration. This process and its 
product glyippsite have unlimited architectural 
possibilities. 
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"zeitseele', 'weltanshauung", and 'tweltschmerz" - 


respectively and loosely translated: the soul of an age, 


conception of the world, and melancholy of an age. 


This is all harmless enough when you need a quick word 


to describe a past epoch, which for some reason one 


thinks can be neatly packaged and tucked away. But the 


trouble is that we always have living "zeitgeisters" 
around, i.e. those who watch the trends, keep the cul- 
tural pulse, and label the events. Then with solemn 
insight decide that a movement, like a pendulum, has 
reached the penultimate of its swing, about to reach 
the excess of its possible excesses. Clearly then, 
there is nowhere else to go but swing the other way. 
Prophecy begins! But a philosophy of determinism is 
always offensive to any dignity and worth a man may 
have, to say nothing of the disconcerting thought that 
we are so many gnats clutching on to a slippery brass 
pendulum. 


For example, much has been made of the fact that art 
had lost all concern with man. So we heard it all about 
that the human figure would come back. Its return 


are unlimited. 


Nonetheless we hear it voiced in many quarters that 
it is the responsibility of the doers to serve the 
public good. It is the function and justification of 
their abilities. Today it is grumbled that artists 
are only concerned with themselves. Even some 
architects in their community-oriented projects say 
it of painters as well. But is there any way to grasp, 
to embrace a collective spirit? Can an artist, even 
an avowed, socially conscious one, be a gallop- 
pollster and go to the cultural grass roots to get 
his cue? Should he heed the prophetic trends of the 
"zeitgeister''? He is too dizzy watching a pendulum. 
Even Le Corbusier's Marseilles Block, a striking 
symbol of collective fulfillment, is his dream of a 
community. The need to look inward, to our indi- 
vidualism, is not an end or a purpose, it is the 
result of an effort. 


For some reason whenever problems of art and its 
separation from society come up, we have to go to 


was enticed. The trend was baptized as the 'NewImage some forsaken primitive island, or Cro-Magnon man, 
of Man". But his recent appearance is not a joyous one. to see what makes everything tick. The mission is 
He is maimed, mutilated, infested, grotesque, and to go back to the cultural raw, before the fetters of 
faceless. Now the so-called humanists are even more civilization - notions such as "art-for-art's-sake", 
distraught. They anticipated something else. The mag- or for that matter even the idea of art itself, com- 
nificent figure paintings of the Renaissance are not ex- plicated things. Sometimes we are a bit less funda- 
actly images of man. They are embodiments of an idea. mental. We go back less than a millenia or so, to 
The idea was that man was as good as God. In the Book the blissful harmony of art and society embodied in 


of Psalms, David says, "Oh, Lord, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him?" The Renaissance had its 
answer. It is needless to add we are looking for ours. 
The issue is not that we now have the figure, now we 
do not. It is not a question of art's concern with man. 
In whatever form it takes, it always is. Even Dadaism, 
and Beatnickism, are a form of humanism. They in 
their own way lament man's misuse of himself. 


We here address ourselves to the realm of form. Form 


for us, is the "visible means, having a unifying indwel- 
ling power, by which things and meanings reveal them- 


selves. Our concern is in its origins, its growth and 
its creation. A period is a time and place which pre- 
sumably determines the functions and meanings forms 
are to fulfill. But an age, in its becoming, is not a 
"zeitgeist" with a definitive concept. It is probably 
more like a phalanx of forms, forming, thoughts being 
thought, dreams being dreamt, all advancing abreast. 
If our age has any describable character, it may be 


one that embraces many forms at one time. What wouid 


have become of Mies Van der Rohe's sublimely serene 
and noble form, had he lived a few years earlier, say 
in Bavaria, with the bewitched Ludwig II building his 

grotesque rococo monstrosities ? 


It is said that the world at any time is divided into three 
The small group that makes things happen; the 


groups. 
large group that watches things happen; and the multi- 
tude that never knows what happens. It might be noted 
that the third group is naturally limited on the creative 
side, but interestingly enough its powers of adaptation 


the guilds of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

On occasion, as in recent theatre and literature, 
rather than go back, we go southward, to say Talla- 
hatchee County, Mississippi. There, men are men, 
and it follows that women are women. They commune 
with some animal essence of existence. The value of 
such harping for 1961 is difficult to discern. 


If civilization brings fancies, like art, "art for art's 
sake", and private preoccupations to excess, the 
excess is no proof that these conditions have no sig- 
nificance, or that they do not spring from deep wells 
of necessity. Bemoaning and eliminating them by an 
act of will, as so much irksome dust, is hardly a 
solution. There must be some reason why they are 
in us and we inthem. But let us take Cro-Magnon 
man and his pristine society. Those herds of bison, 
rumbling around the caves at Altamira, were sup- 
posedly painted for magic rituals. They had some- 
thing to do with making the real animals succumb in 
the hunt. Here form is meaningful. It had a no-non- 
sense function for which the tribe obviously clamored. 
But any so-se picture of a bison would have sufficed 
as well. The truth that lights these caves is that man 
could see what was not there. They may have been 
attempts at magic, but how do we know that early 
men did not get a charge from the thought that they 
were also painted by some magic ? 


Meaning is often sought inform as a symbol, or a 
sign. We are not here concerned with the everyday 
symbols of practical necessity, such as the green 


eee 


we 
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and red traffic lights. Art is involved with those that 
touch many chords of the mind. The cross, or cru- 
cifix, is such aform. Everyone knows it means 
Christianity. In this we have the sequence of an 
equation. Something stands for something else. We 
have a collective experience since a form equals a 


known meaning. There is equilibrium. It is complete. 


In fact when we think we know the meaning of some- 
thing, we entertain just such a completion. Sense is 
made. But it is the tepid sense of an experience get- 
ting packaged in a small enclosure of consciousness. 
It is the sense made by the ding-dong of Pavlov's 
bell. Yet such is frequently the nature of meaning 
we seek to understand in form. 


That a crucifix has such profound collective signifi- 
cance, at least for the believer, is its giving testi- 
mony to the very existence of a Christ. He is a hope, 
a salvation, a redemption. Masaccio's small Cruci- 
fixion in Naples, and Guido Reni's, both have the 
same symbolic meaning, and therefore make the 
same sense to all. Yet for me, one is everything and 
the other is nothing but fifteen dollars worth of paint 
on canvas. One unfolds a great experience of grave, 
tragic solemnity. It is a tacit, awesome, human 
thing. It is a ''question mark" and opens a vast un- 
known. The other is a "period" and tells me every- 
thing I already know, namely that it is a crucifixion. 
It closes a door to a closet. Such explicit meaning 
is no meaning at all. One has everything to do with 
human values, the other none. One entreats my par- 
ticipation in the wonder and enigma of its meaning. 
The other is just an equation that has achieved its 
balance. I rejoice in the presence of the Masaccio, 
not because I understand it, but am drawn to it pre- 
cisely because I do not. 


Conversely, all that which is obscure does not neces- 
sarily unfold meaning. It is said that representation- 
al painting at least started with some recognizable 
form, some cue, some threshold from which we might 
begin our own participating, as for example in our 
Masaccio. This may well be, but to discuss the in- 
teresting facets of this here, would be a digression. 
However, painting in our time has sought not to suc- 
cumb to conventional signs, the ones that tend to en- 
close meaning. Its drama might be voiced in Klee's 
remark that "the visible world is only one 'particu- 
lar' of what is an inexhaustible realm of possible 
reality.'' Or as the Hindus say, realism is just one 
of 57 varieties of decoration. There may be truth in 
the protestations that much ineptitude passes under 
the guise of this quest today. That Aunt Susie and 
even a chimpanzee ''can-do-it" is of course a justi- 
fiable lament. But it is also somewhat beside the 
point. 


More to our issue is that even abstract art's possible 
revelations are not invulnerable to the levelling of a 
common-denominator of meaning. Museums, pro- 
moters of culture, the shedders of light, have devised 
ingenious devices called Lecturs. They are earphones 
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one wears which have canned commentaries that 
help you understand the paintings as you walk about 
a museum. Ambling by a Jackson Pollack you might 
learn that those slashing skeins of paint represent 
the new theories of the fragmentation of matter. In 
fact, one suggests that they depict a terribly long 
drawn out conflict, the Peloponnesian War. (Thucy- 
dides would love that!) 


The horror of all this is that there is such a glow of 
satisfaction, of revelation, on the face of our hitherto 
unenlightened gallery goer. The comments work! 
They elucidate! Rather than encourage the stirring 
of dull roots, and in the silence of observation await 
some small personal vibration, they weaken attention, 
they consummate meaning. Consummate it, that is, 
into handy, and useful, cocktail-party chatter. They 
atrophy whatever resource of personal enhancement 
that might unfold. 


The Egyptians, the Greeks, the men of the Renais- 
sance, had a conscious awareness of their destiny. 
Thus meaning preceded the signor form. Buta 
modern mind suspects there is no such totality or 
intention. The fundamental change in our time is 
that rather than start with an intention we start with 
a form and seek the possibilities of its life, its 
virility, its force. T.S. Eliot put it magnificently 
when he said, 'We do not start with a meaning, we 
go towards it."' I find this thought fascinating. It 
implies meaning is somewhere waiting for its em- 
bodiment bit by bit. 


For me, this seems to always have been the case. 
Compare Rembrandt's early self-portraits with his 
late ones. Look at Titian's "Flagellation of Christ" 
painted when 65 years old, then the one he did at 93. 
Glance at Monet's ''Hay stacks" then take in the ex- 
panse of his ''Water Lillies of 1920". Look at 
Michelangelo's early Pieta in St. Peter's, then gaze 
at the Rondanini Pieta. One cannot just pass these 
off as examples of developed maturity. As symbols 
and subjects the former pretty much equate to the 
same conventional meaning as the latter. Infact a 
Lectur description of one would almost suffice for 
the other. Sotheby & Co. in London would probably 
auction either at equally high prices. But what is 
the difference? It is one that makes all the differ- 
ence. It is one wherein a mind of great creative 
insight evolved a given form to its highest eloquence, 
its greatest mystery. It is form going "toward" its 
loftiest meaning. I can picture these men, after 
completing these works in their last days, smiling 
a smile of contentment, of accomplishment. But 
then that simile takes a quizzical turn, as if to say, 
that will give them something to think about. 


There is no public response, but only a compound 

of many individual responses. If anyone is reached 
it is because the artist's dream parallels theirs. 

He strikes a chord within them that was never struck 
before. Collingwood puts it well when he says: 


"The artist must prophesy not in the sense that he fore- 
tells things to come,’ but in the sense that he tells his 
audience, at the risk of their displeasure, the secrets 
of their own hearts. His business is to speak out... 
But what he has to utter is not.... his own secret. As 
spokesman for the community, the secrets he must 
utter are theirs. The reason they need him is that no 
community altogether knows its own heart." 


In the realm of architecture the problems may be more 
complex. There are many functional requirements, 
purposes and intentions, that can be spelled out quite 
specifically. For most architects, I suspect, are 
disturbingly specific! With all these responsibilities 

it is no wonder that many serious architects decry the 
lack of collaboration by artists who are so enraptured 
with private aims. This discord of course works both 
ways. We may cite an instance of the architect's con- 
cern. When the sculptor Lipchitz was commissioned 
to fill a space over a fireplace, he made it so over- 
powering, that everything else in the room and the 
room itself, were engulfed. When installed he is re- 
puted to have said, ''Good! Now they will never be 
able to put any other sculpture in this room. '' To which 
we might add, 'nor any human beings. "' 


Painters may refer to that celebrated edifice, the 
Guggenheim Museum, as being a private architectural 
enthusiasm irrelevant to its purpose. On my first 
visit, coming from a frosty and silent street into the 
enormous warm and noisy enclosure, it dawned upon 
me that here indeed was a veritable 20th century em- 
bodiment, on earth, of Dante's "Inferno". Its con- 
centric rising circles, its vast hubbub of voices re- 
sounding within the vast space; the glass dome, the 
hopeful light of Purgatory, which we might aspire to 
reach, recalled the lines: 

"Here sighs and wails .... 

Reverberated in the starless air ... 

A ceaseless tumult's everlasting road ... 

Now up, now down, now round about they whirled." 


Architecture was not called the ''Mother of the Arts" 
for nothing. As such it has responsibilities to all its 
charges, to nurture and guide their harmonious exis- 
tence. Its attempt today, however, to seek a common 
purpose, a level on which to integrate the various arts, 
inevitably leads to the banalities and concocted gener - 
alities of the "zeitgeist" thinkers. A dynamic colla- 
boration, a finding of a Golden Mean, is not some 
mathematical mid-point. Haromny may be a deceptive 
virtue. Its achievement implies a giving and a taking, 
as practiced in the art of good sportsmanship. But 
who is to determine what to give and what to take? 
This may invite mediocrity, conformity and the prohi- 
bition of dreams. it may be healthier to continue the 
wider divergence that each creative area is compelled 
to pursue. For any given moment any collaboration 
of true magnetism can exist only between individual 
practitioners and not between the professions general- 
ly. A specific architect and particular artist can join 
forces only when there is a deeply felt affinity between 
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their respective preoccupations. 


Architecture starts with a patron who seeks a 
form, one made to his measure. Painting is a 
form which seeks a patron, whom it may or may 
not find. With thisfreedom of accountability its 
directions are infinite. The Bauhaus was a force 
that sought the return of art to a state of purity 

and grace. It believed that the genesis and crea- 
tion of all forms was governed by spiritual as well 
as physical needs. Those engendered for practical 
necessity and produced by technology, and those 
forms fashioned for esthetic and psychological need, 
were rooted in the same universal laws. It thus 
absorbed the poetic and lyrical Feininger, the 
Russian Kandinsky, engrossed in the spiritual im- 
plications of color and shape, and the mystic Klee. 


_Thus I find it somewhat strange when the Chicago 


Institute of Design, a successor of the Bauhaus, 

in some of its literature refers to the "free artist" 
as distinguished from the one ''trained to face the 
problems of practical design,'’ Perhaps this is 
supporting a distinction made in an apt observation 
of Erwin Panofsky: ‘While it is true that 'applied 
art' is always in danger of ending up as a prostitute, 
it is equally true that 'non-applied art' is always in 
danger of ending up as an old maid," 


Our time has been painting nurture architecture. 
More to the point is, that architecture perhaps is 
the instrument that imparts collective significance 
to the meanings that painting reveals. LeCorbusier 
transcends Ozenfant's Purism. Gropius and Mies 
Van der Rohe give significance to the Neo Plasti- 
cism of Van Doesburg. Mendelsohn and Gaudi edify 
Expressionism. The dramatic implications and 
involvements of contemporary painting have yet to 
be explored. The bewailing on occasion that paint- 
ings are so enormous, and where-can-you-fit-them, 
misses the point. Though large, they are not mon- 
umental, nor do they need the scope and distance 

of the heroic. They are not precious spots on the 
wall to embellish. Rather than objects to cherish, 
they are environments in which to live and dream. 
Their scale is human. 


Sullivan's dictum of 'Form follows Function" sixty 
or seventy years ago, is somewhat in disrepute and 
unfashionable today. But. when pronounced was like 
afresh spring breeze. It was a deliverance from 
the vulgarities and pseudo appendages of Victorian- 
ism. Glancing over the implications of his axiom 
might be of significant interest for us here. Though 
many functions are spoken of, the term at first 
most usually connotes utility, i.e. the very first 
task a form is to fulfill. A boat is to stay afloat, 
and propel itself before anything else about it is 

of any consequence. A kitchen is a place in which 
a woman has to move around in order to prepare 
meals. Thus purpose and intent are very definable, 
basic, and irreducible. With a definition so clear, 
one can design a better kitchen by reducing to a 
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minimum all wasteful circulation and space. Such con- 
sequent simplification of forms makes them also 
easier to mass produce. In recent years we have 
been involved in the poetic fascination of how advanc- 
ing technology and new materials open up ever new 
possibilities, They enlarge our imagination to envi- 
sion increasingly better design. 


Beauty becomes the realization of function made ap- 
parent by the least visage of effort. Virtue is synon- 
ymous with less effort, less friction. Utility becomes 
equated with the least expenditure of energy. Since 
utility is a definable entity we may apply all our crea- 
tive resources, and with new materials arrive closer 
and closer to that function. In time we sense that 
forms developing greater proximity to intention con- 
stitute an advance - a progress. Wonderful symbols 
of forms making such an advance are school-boy 
charts showing the evolution of automobiles, boats, 
and sirplanes. A manifest destiny is felt seeing the 
Kitty Hawk become a jet. The forms on such charts 
seem to be involved in some inexorable march, a 
march towards their resson for being. Utility func- 
tion is like some external will, or pole, worthy of 
pursuit. Its magnetic field draws all manner of forms 
unto itself. As they get closer to this pole, the mag- 
netically charged forms shed all their excess baggage, 
the not-needed and uncharged forms. Purifying them- 
selves they are drawn to their greatest truth, their 
first cause. 


Utility functionalism involves a reduction of forms to 
their clearest, most rational and logical conclusions. 
Such an inevitability causes stirrings of uneasiness. 
We sense something relentless and implacable in 
such a pursuit. Too many other things in man get 
lost by the wayside. We have gotten the value of 
Sullivan's message. It is no longer a rallying cry. 
We hear rumblings of the inadequacies of the Inter- 
national Style. Many painters as long as fifteen years 
ago sensed similar shortcomings with Cubism and 
geometric abstraction. It might be remembered that 
rebellion for the artist is not perversity; it means 
survival. 


A fascinating example of utility function, as material 
determinism, resides in a prophesy made by Moholy- 
Nagy. In reviewing the evolution of the chair from 
the wooden Windsor and Rococo models to our much 
lighter plastic and seamless-steel-tube types, he 
suggests that eventually we might be able to sit ona 
jet of compressed air. He warns, as is the case 
with all new things, that such accommodations might 
be difficult to accept ot first. Of course! Who wants 
to sit on air? One wonders if sitting as we know it 
will actually take place. The aggressive alertness 
of the mind when standing, the excitement and rea- 
soning vitality of the mind when sitting, the induce- 
ment to contemplation, to reverie, in the semi-re- 
cline, the elixir of listless abandonment when supine, 
will lose all their drama. there will be a nebulous 
floating about that we might find in Paradise. But 
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at one throw, we will have fashioned a stool, a chair, 
a couch, and a bed. 


At issue is not the progress of forms that better 
meet human needs. A split-level abode is still 
better than a cave. Even Levittown is infinitely 
more desirable than an east-side slum. There is 

no question of the S.S. Queen Elizabeth over a 

raft. Under suspicion are the inevitable 'gadgetries' 
that can masquerade under the sacrosanct halo of 
utility function. 


However, we all readily acknowledge that utility is 
only a part of a complex that goes towards the mak- 
ing of significant art. Critical literature on the 
matter indicates there are other, perhaps more im- 
portant factors. We speak of biological, psycholo- 
gical, and esthetic functions. An eloquent form is 
one in which each of these needs unites into a har- 
mony, each fulfilling its role in a rightful place. 
These latter functions as contrasted to utility, are 
of course more intangible and imponderable. Any 
attempts at defining their nature only leads us to 
further begging of questions. Witness alone the 
tomes written endeavoring to describe the esthetic 
experience. Since these functions are indefinable 
and immeasurable either as to quantities or felt 
qualities, I for one, am never sure what is being 
said when we speak of their respective needs being 
satisfied and assembled into a harmony. This pre- 
supposes one knows when there is a significant 
amount of each participating in some proper place. 


Much art is fashioned with just such a presumed 
awareness of all its functional obligations, each 
receiving its due. The W.P.A. murals were to 
provide esthetic delectation for our post offices. 
The image of a cotton-picking farmer was to 
spiritually edify the mobility of human toil. A gang 
of workmen engrossed in slugging away at a ditch 
portrayed the sociological concept that group effort 
really builds our world. Other incidental bits of 
psychological import told us that rich men were 
wicked, the laborer was pure at heart, that gang- 
sters were ruthless people, and the west was a 
great place in which to be. Another reason for 
this art was that it made a lot of starving artists 
eat. It is of course, this latter function which 
was most nobly fulfilled. 


One may also see form designed to give supreme 
gratification to all needs in some of our more 
recent dwellings. On the assumption that by creat- 
ing the perfect environment man can achieve no 
less than his highest potential. Such places are 
like frozen utopian stage sets. Man becomes an 
actor inthem. His paces are chalked. He plays 

a part written by a dramatist on Parnassus. Fur- 
niture, circulation, all accommodations are ac- 
counted for. The esthetic need, which Delacroix 


called "the feast for the eyes" is handsomely served. 
He is psychologically secure, since his establish- 


ment is the last word. Everything is so beautifully 
textured with clever use of the many new materials 
that he could not hang a calendar, let alone even a 
"small" painting. They would mar the stage. Some- 
how a sense of human worth is discontent with a para- 
dise of functions fulfilled, all understood, ettained, 

and catalogued. The moral imperative to not squander 
human effort becomes the immoral command to inertia, 
end the atrophy of consciousness. 


What of a universally esteemed form such as Chartres 
Cathedral? We marvel at its incredible engineering, 
its "stone triumphant". Who cannot be moved by those 
windowed walls of unbelievably intense azures, lumi- 
nous glass tapestries touched by and revealing a dis- 
tant celestial light? Is all this announcing the attain- 
ment of the esthetic, the collective, the utilitarian 
requirements? Does it personify the realization of 
the religious needs, the satisfaction of those functions 
that brought about its existence in the first place? I 
think not. Scores of churches do that. The meaning 
of Chartres as with our Masaccio, has something to 
do with an indwelling quality of itsform. It is a form 
that does not seal, complete, satisfy the meaning of 
its functions. It is one that unseals their transcenden- 
tal implications. 


It is only in retrospect that we can separate, analyze 
and conclude that the form of Chartres followed its 
various functions. Time has organized, we like to 
think, a body of definable notions concerning Medieval 
life. But these are facts after the event. As artists, 
makers of form, and this is no less true for the arti- 
sans of Chartres, we have to start with concrete, tan- 
gible facts. This is form, and in its manipulation we 
seek not to merely announce the event, but aspire to 
unfold its poetic wonder. 


The concept of functionalism, for which form is to 
fulfill an obligation, is at best an intellectual category. 
Perhaps, but only as such, might it have some value. 
Intellect is analysis, art is construction, and these 
constructions constantly seek to eliminate the catego- 
ries. The intellect needs criteria by which to evaluate 
and judge form. Otherwise we fear any form might 
have value only because of its mere existence. Some- 
thing is good, if it relates more to; or bad, if it re- 
lates less to, some fixed and accepted value. Function 
is the value we fallaciously always endeavor to fix. 


Jacques Barzun made a brilliant plea and case for the 
intellect and its traditions. Implicit in his cause is 
the pointlessness of going to Cro-Magnon man, or 
Tallahatchee County, for deliverance from our 
plights. Referring to dilettante artistic devotion, as 
distinguished from professional involvement, he says, 
"Cultivating art ... What is ambiguous, what touches 
sensibility ... What plunges the imagination into a 
sea of symbols, echoes, and myths, ... insights may 


Any discussion of ideas begets other ideas. For every 
idea there is an opposing one, with an equally good 
case to make for itself. In fact we admire the trial 
lawyer for the cunning and subtlety of this kind of 
intellect. We value these "gadgetries" of his mind. 
Ultimately something we call ethics and principle 
stop these gymnastics. Then an idea is not valid by 
virtue of its cleverness, but simply because it is 
"right". Eloquent form is just such a testament of 
faith. And with faith we know there is no argument. 
It is a moral commitment. We might even call it 

a prejudice, a bias, for a particular realm of form. 
Though it may have arguable faults, they become 
somewhat beside the point in light of the imperative 
of a form's commitment. 


On one observation we may concur with our cultural- 
anthropology friends. It is said we all, each and 
‘everyone of us, dances around some fire. For my- 
self I look for its glowing intensity, its energy, and 
the urgent, rapt belief of a man in his enterprize, 

a rite - the rite of his dance around his fire. Be- 
yond the concepts of purpose and function lies some- 
thing else, as behind the sum total of things lies a 
final configuration - a germinal form. It is rooted 
in spirit and in the pre-conscious. I look for its 
principle of fertility. Perhaps it is fertility itself. 
If its application is once understood in any branch 
of design, it will go on blooming indefinitely. I 
look for the creative inventiveness by which it en- 
kindles our so-called functions, how it illuminates 
them. I see how function and purposes tend to seek 
a form, the one pregnant with the possibilities that 
will impart to them their existence, The artist is 
but the instrument, the agent, through whose indi- 
viduality as Focillon says, 'forms are born and 
reborn," 


This is no less true of Buckminster Fuller than of 
Michaelangelo. An artist's whole effort is a rigor- 
ous discipline to hear the inner music of his form. 
Its seed is a phosphorescent glow. It is haunting 
and obsessive. Hosts of forms clamor for his 
attention. His discipline and craft is to sense their 
possible relevancy to the drama of his primal form. 
This form's continual power of renewal, -as it seeks 
to unfold meaning for its respective functions, is an 
affirmation. Each painting, or edifice, when inte- 
gral, is a proof of the viability of this form, a proof 
of its capacity to go towards his meaning. The 
much maligned freedom the artist needs is not a 
freedom without a cause. 


We see the rapt dedication of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
identity with the earth's "eternally mysterious pur- 
pose and growth." All his work is of a recurring 
form, whose spirit is possessed with the earth and 
its female forms, with nature and man flowing to- 
gether in a kind of evolutionary flux. With this in 


be brought up to the surface ... but no arguable views. 'mind there is a kind of integrity to his museum, 


But a work of art, a form, at its best is precisely that. 
It is a point where argument ceases. 


in which we might even admire his blatant and 
ironic malice towards its utilitarian function. 
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In Piero della Francesca, I see a form's declaration 
of confidence in the harmony of creation. Its drama 
is the mystery of number, the fascination of geome- 
tric progressions such as 2, 4, 8, 12, 32, 64. Here- 
in he finds a timeless eternal truth. Each quantity is 
related to the previous one, as the next is related to 
it. It is an ordering of the universe, the golden-mean 
of its quantities. 


Cezanne's quest was to immerse himself in the proli- 
feration of nature. His form enables me to dwell on 
the possibility that we might comprehend its order in 
terms the human mind can grasp. Nature might be 
equated with constructions of the intellect, the volumes 
of geometry. For him such was the essence towards 
which organic things verged. This was aptly put in 

his famous phrase, "When I observe nature I seek the 
cylinder, the sphere and the cone." 


This statement I think is most notoriously misunder- 
stood in many art schools. It is accepted as a begin- 
ning principle and served on a silver platter. Without 
wasting any precious time about it, we go right ahead, 
look at things, and make cylinders, spheres and cones. 
A good deal of art education is enraptured with the de- 
sire to formulate worthy principles, to explain, and 

to clarify them. We then go about executing exercise- 
illustrations of them. In addition, we put the title of 
the principle involved on these efforts just to make 
doubly sure we know it. We mistake the meaning of 


the principles of visual order in art, as we do functions. 


[Photographer Neil R. Berzak] 


It might start with the seeds of form and seek the dis- 
ciplines that will put it through its paces -- paces that 
will ultimately help unveil, and reveal the essence of 

a principle. A principle only has meaning if itis earn- 
ed. It is not a category we start with. It has been said 
thet he who has not felt the difficulties of his art does 
nothing that counts. He who has felt them too soon 
does nothing at all. 


To go back to someone who has done everything, we 
might cite Michelangelo. His form was the obsessive 
involvement of the imprisonment of matter. It was a 
gigantic brute force seeking release by its very physi- 
cal power, but with a grace that implied a release of 
inner power as well. His drama is of matter dream- 
ing of a boundless freedom, be it a Moses, a Captive 
Slave, or the flinging of the dome over the basilica of 
St. Peter. 


As we can see, ina way, form has everything to do 
with functions. But they are not entities to which 
form pays due respect, gives polite acknowledgment, 
says "glad to be of use", is deferential, helpful and 
polite. For myself I look not for what form closes, 
but the meaning it discloses. Form is not a giving, 
but an offering - not an object, but a presence. Form 
is not formalism and delectation, it is an inner voice. 
It is not a presentation, but an exaltation. It is nota 
homage to, or an acknowledgment of human needs. At 
its loftiest eloquence, form is a consecration of them. 


PIAZZA II 


by 
PAT TRIVIGNO 


The composition of this painting is executed 
in two basic colors gold and green and their 
variations and combinations. The colors are 
luminous, extremely intense, and transparent. 
The lower section is a variation of golds and 
browns. The square to the center right and 
circle is dark green; the upper left section 

has combinations of gold and green, the upper 
right of greens and brown. 
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